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merce was almost entirely carried on by means of the
factory which the League had established at Bruges.
It was here that its merchants supplied themselves in
their turn with the manufactures of the industrious
Flemings ; with cloth, linen, and the costly tapestries
admired to our day.

It was at Bruges, then, that the vast ramifications
of Flemish and Hanseatic trade were united. Fifteen
different foreign nations held established depots in
the city which was a very artery of commerce. Sixty-
eight Flemish trade-guilds flourished in the town. It
communicated with the sea by means of a canal
and a not too distant harbour. Extensive privileges
had been accorded to it by various native princes.
The inhabitants were proud, rich, and independent
It was said of them by a contemporary that the
merchant-aristocrats of Bruges u rode to tournament
yesterday, bottled wine to-day, cut out garments to-
morrow." A queen of France could not deny that
the splendour and luxury of the courts were cast into
the shade by the pomp and splendour of the maids
and matrons of commercial Bruges. With these men
commerce had already become a science, and various
peoples who had till then the most elementary notions
on the point came to the Netherlands to instruct
themselves. It is surprising to read that, as early as
1310, they had instituted at Bruges an insurance office,
and that the chief principles affecting exchange of
values were already understood. These matters were
novelties even to the Hanseatics, though they owed
their prosperity and very existence to ttacle.

The League therefore found itself in a totally diffe-